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50 
ANIMAL INSTINCT—THE WOOD- 
COCK. 


Denied the use of reason, the habits of 
the woodcuck mark great intelligence, and 
seem admirably calculated to save him 
from much suffering, and to afford great 
and varied enjoyment. The lot of a hu- 
man being would be thought enviable, 
could he live in a perpetual spring. ‘This 
the woodcock seems to do, or, at least, to 
live constantly in that season which is 


most agreeable to him. 


Few woodcocks are bred in this country. 


For the most part they are regarded as 
natives of the Alpe, Norway, Sweden, Po- 
lish Prussia, other northern parts. 


They generally leave England early in 
March, “ bert ee says Kees, “ =f their 
appearance an rance in Swegen 
coincides exactl: with that of their 200 
from and arrival in Great Britain.” They 
regulate their movements, when the time 
for ye pr arrives, ‘by the wind. .On 
the Suffolk coast they arrive, but in com- 
paratively small earehieh, in the first week 
in October. - In November and December, 
the great body of these foreigners make 
their invasion. The redwing common! 
—an oan them hee & =a dees R 
ey fly by night, always taking advantage 
of a fain wee ; . . 
The haunts of this bird, while resident 
here, are more interesting to the British 
sportamen than ‘to the general reader, 
They are usually chased in this country 
with dogs called springers, and the author 
of “ Sporting Scenes and Country Charac- 
ters” remarks: “it is worth a day’s lo 
ride. to see the unwearied diligence an 
peredyerais which these little creatures 
play in hunting, provided they have 
been well trained. ‘ They seldom leave the 
gunner beyond the .space of twenty or 
twenty-five yards, and should never give 
mouth. It is surprising, too, how =anlly 
or banat = wishes of their ee 
e@ encod! expressions,‘ "em, 
Sprightly;’ Ge along, Tom;* ‘ Find’em 
out, -Rover;" ‘Good dogs;’ are constantly 
responded to by these untiring creatures 
wi aoe ye a one inch of 
gro em; whatever game lies 
concealed, the little springer is sure to rise 
it. Avery wg, tah dog of this descrip- 
tion has been known to sell for thirty gui- 
neas—e fact which presents ‘sufficient f 
of the estimation in which the little springer 
is held fur the 4g ag 
Venturing on the long journeys these 
birds undertake, it is probable they often 
find their strength fail them, and. fall into 
the sea. We have authentic accounts of in- 
cidents which favour this supposition. Mr. 
Travers, of Cornwall, records an instance, 
when ata distance from land unusual for 


birds to be seen,’ bird was discovered 
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hovering over the 3 when first dis- 
cerned it was high in the air. but gradu- 
ally descended, and after taking several 
circuits round, at length alighted on the 
deck; it was so wearied as to be taken up 
by the hand. Probably this bird had lost 
its companions, or, by the force of winds, 
was driven from the true aerial track. In 
1700 a couple of woodcocks, seeking shel- 
ter from a gale of wind, alighted upon the 
Glory, man-of-war, at that time cruising 
in the Channel. bac ag commonly at- 
tracted by a glare of light. Many instances 
have occurred, at the Cromer and Eddy- 
stone light-houses, of their falling victims 
to it; but in 1796, at the light-house upon 
the Hill of Howth, the man who attends, 
whilst trimming his lamps, was surprised 
by a violent stroke ageinns the windows, 
which broke a pane of plate-glass cast for 
the place; more than three-eighths of an 
inch thick; on examining the balcony that 
surrounds the light he found a woodcock, 
which had flown with such violence as tu 
break his bill, head, breast-bone, and both 


win; 

The instinct which conducts them over 
vast oceans to a genial climate, fails. to 
preserve them when they come in contact 
with the works uf man; and they are easily 
snared by his contrivances, or destroyed 
by his weapons, 


THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwarp Portwine. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Many authors are very fond of making 
a bright morning out of a cloudy one, a 
dry warm summer's day out of a cold and 
uncomfortable atmosphere. Although we 
have tried our hands at this task, and have 
spoken of “golden globes, orbs of day, and 
of delightful flowers” sweet per- 
fume on the banks teeming with wild ex- 
Otics, yet we, of course, have written only 
the truth, which the reader, whether he or 
she be fair or dark, tender or irritable, will 
bear in mind is the basis of our sketches. 

We over a few days intervening be- 
tween Monday midnight and Friday morn- 
ing, which hiatus the kind reader will sup- 
ply himself, if he pleases. We candidly 

mit. we have little to record, not a sigh, 


_a tear, a broken heart, nor a broken head, 


for every one of the band arrived home 

uite safe, some minus a bat, another a 
shoe. One lost his watch, which he found 
again snugly imbedded in the slimy mud 
in the harbour; he had picked up a stone 
to throw at the harbour light which offend- 








VE. 
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ed him -by its brilliancy, when he became 
conscious that his conduct was plainly 
against orders, and wishing to know at 
what time he contemplated this crime, in 
order to do penance, he drew his time- 
piece from his pocket. Finding he could 
not opens the hands, even by the aid of 
the lamp, he — ly abused the flaming 
light, and with deep concern for his error 
consigned the fatal stone, as he suppused, 
to the area called the harbour. Instead of 
which he placed the chronicler of ‘old time 
to the abyss, and consigned the witness to 
his perfidy into the depths of his fob. 
With the exception of these slight occur- 
rences, the interval between Monday and 
Friday was barren of events to the persons 
who figure in this tale; yet there ap- 
peared an ardent anxiety in the public 
mind for twenty miles round to witness 
the approaching contest. 

It was Friday, in the genial month of Au- 
gust; the morning was gloomy, but the 
south easterly wind dooled an atmosphere 
inclined to be sultry. Yes, the delicious 
suuth east breezes for ever! how sweet they 
are; how redolent of health; how conducive 
to an elasticity of mind; how they invigo- 
rate the animal spirits, and elevate the 
heart to noble aspirations; while the murky, 
wasting south westerly winds enervate, 
prostrate, and destroy all desire for emula- 
tion. The south easterly sea breezes, waft- 
ing coolness, health and happiness, prevailed 
on that eventful morning, big with import- 
ance to many a heart. A day destined to 
make many a pulse throb wildly for the 
first time. 

Sandgate Plain, thirty years since, was 
a pretty piece of table land,. reaching as 
before stated, to the verge of a bold pro- 
montory overlouking the British Channel. 
It contained an area of about twelve acres, 
and had become famous in consequence of 
the noble game of cricket played on its 
velvet bosom. To this spot we desire to 


“conduct the reader. Has he ever seen 


this man. e played in a country dis- 
trict? if he see he will recognise the faith- 
fulness of the following pages. If he has 
not seen one, he has lust a treat. Let him 
repair his fault directly, and repair into 
the garden of England—Kent—where he 
will witness that science in perfection. 
Kent has always, and continues still, to 
eg the best players in this country. 


very contest proves the correctness of 


this assertion. If a novice in the game 
desire to see a cricket match in perfec- 
tion, let him repair to this county, but 
below Rochester Bridge and that ridge of 


hills, which extends from Wrotham into 
pr ge He may see formal play at 
“Lord’s,” but his soul is not absorbed in 
the amusement, the affair wants life. Go 
nto the country—enter their pavilions— 


partake of their beverage—chat with the 
players—courteously accept an invitation 
to supper after the match, and the uniniti- 
ated will come back to London, and 

recei 


he 

from the Kentish cricketer as long as he 
exists; and talk of the see with 
enthusiasm for ever: and it be no de- 
radation to the novice whether he be 
learned or unlearned, rich or poor, he will 
have tasted a pleasure new and ing 

which will be recorded on his heart whi 
memory remains to bless him. It is nine 
o'clock. The snow white marquees tipped 
with colours, like minarets pointing to the 
sky, greet the visitors; streaming pennants 
from the peaked summits flutter in. the 
gentle breeze; within is heard the busy 
note of preparation. One pavilion is set 
apart for the players, their friends, and 
supporters; the other bouth, a small dis- 
tance from the pavilion, receives their ser- 
vants, bats, and luggage. In the centre of 
the plain, the velvet lawn appears level 
aud smooth, the heavy presser having per- 
formed its work; the umpires are out with 
their chains and rules; new stumps are 
placed into the earth; the ground on which 
the batter must play is cut and chalked 
out; the bales are in the pockets of the 
umpires until the commencement of the 
e. A few irants for fame have 
persuaded the umpires, by dint of coaxing, 
to permit them to plant a set of stumps 
at the usual distance, apart from the pre- 
pared green sward, and there -the young: 
sters are beating the ball without mercy. 
IIappy fellows they are, how their flushed 
features indicate delight at the exercise. 
Blooming with youthful vigour and redo- 
lent of happiness they view the ball skip- 
ping over the lawn with pride. Age has 
deult gently with us, and we feel at this 
moment our youth returned in all its fresh- 
ness, and we could still battle with the 
best, at least in intention. It is after all's 
sad affair to forsake the fields and 
all the charms of nature for a town life— 


Staff Corps, of the 95th, of the - Royal 
tillery, are perceived s' like burnish- 
ed gold, approaching the on h 
back, their steeds proudly with 
many of 


the uniforms of the officers’ of the _— 
— 


this gay cavalcade might be perceived a 
slight pale man, about Sienna veteran 


























Earl of Cathcart. Near him stands a tall 
large-boned man, with a dark solemn vi- 
sage, in the uniform of a colonel of the 
line; that officer is the son of the noble 
Earl—Lord Greenock. Talking to Miss 
Amanda Burton and Mr. and Mrs. Castle- 
croft, another dark swarthy person is 

ceived, whose gait indicates a slight 


eness. El combined with dig- 
nity distinguish this gallant officer, his 
countenance beaming with intelligence, 
and on his mouth is written resolution. 
This is Sir James Colleton, a colonel in the 
Staff Corps. The wounded officer who 
has just joined Sir James and Miss Bur- 
ton, dressed in the uniform of a field mar- 
shal, with his hair white as snow, pale 
countenance, thin, tall, and well propor- 
tioned, is the celebrated General Nicela a 
Two officers have just alighted from their 
steeds with the agility of youth, and the 
younger officers are paying great defe- 
rence, They are dressed in plain clothes; 
upwards of seventy summers have 
over one of them but lightly; he has a 
bright colour on his cheek, indicating 
rude health; he wears his own white hair, 
and he is not above the middle size;—he 
is the commander of the garrison, General 
Sir Richard Johnson, the father of one of 
the loveliest women in Britain. His com- 
panion is a dark, handsome, martial look- 
ing person, with an upright air; his age 
about fifty. This distinguished officer is 
Sir Walter Jackson, second in command. 
These gent!emen were received by Captain 
Cumberland and Captain Phipps, two of 
the principal players on the part of the 
garrison, and conducted to the pavilion, 
where many a friendly countenance greet- 
ed them with respect. 

El t open carriages now drove 
eagle to the opening of the pavilion, 
their fair inmates radient in loveliness, 
Amongst the brightest and loveliest of the 
fair creatures that graced the circle of 
fashion, no one appeared to eclipse the fair 
Amanda in simple elegance and beauty, 
until Miss Sarah Johnson alighted from 
her carriage, with her elegant sister. The 
old general, their father, assisted them 
from the vehicle, his eyes beaming the 
tenderest affection, blended with pride. 
Miss Johnson was tall and symmetrical; 
her form ared faultless; her noble and 
‘beautiful head towered, like a stately 
monarch of the forest, above all the fe- 
males present. Her features once seen 
remained recorded on the observer’s heart 
and memory for ever. Graceful and ele- 

t in her carriage, courteous and affable 

> mete sen of a agen geen 9 from 
er it eyes, and eve! 

feature indicated decision of character. 2 

writer of that period recording the events 

of” the day, for the fashionable newspaper 
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of the district, says “that if ever s woman. 
lived to delight by her surpassing loveli-. 
ness, to attract by her easy affabilit , OF 
to astonish by her intellectual accomplish- 
ments, that lady is the youngest daughter 
of the gallant General Johnson.” In this 
eulogy every one who knew the beautiful 
girl, then just verging into womanhood, 
with the bright manifestations of increas- 
ing excellence which were indicated by 
her demeanour and general conduct, must 
most cordially agree. Oh, she was a 
bright and glorious creature, fresh with 
youth, uncontaminated by a contact with 
the midnight orgies of fashionable life in 
the great wilderness. No one, rich or 
poor, ignorant or refined, could gaze on 
this faultless being, without profound love 
for the great architect of human nature 
and the illimitable globe. She had lately 
returned from the continent, and was the 
idol before whom the gentle and the great, 
the simple and poor, worshipped. Ah! she 
was good, and as benevolent as she was 
lovely and accomplished. 

This graceful being entered the pavi- 
lion resting on the arm of her prose father, 
and the flatterers by whom she was con- 
stantly surrounded bowed and paid her 


marked respect, which she received with 
condescending indifference. The proud 
and ambitious parson Mr. Cast! t ap- 


paces with his ward -Amanda, whom 
e presented to the General and his daugh- 
ters. The hum of admiration was heard 
as Amanda Burton and Miss Johnson 
stood gazing on each other in wonder, so 
strong was the resemblance between these 
lovely creatures, at the first glance; but a 
deep reader of human nature could ir- 
stantly discover the difference which God 
had made, when he willed the appearance 
of these bright visions on earth. 

Amanda Burton was lovely, vain, and 
superficial; Sarah Johnson was devvid of 
vanity, and her mind was deeply stored with 
the learning of the past, and she possessed 
a sound understanding to appreciate the 
wonders of science and art. Polite litera- 
ture of other lands, as well as her own 
country, engaged most of her attention, 
while the beautiful Amanda dreamed of 
dress and conquest. Sarah performed her 
social duties, and did “ good in secret,” 
and would have blushed to discover its 
“ fame;” while Miss Burton’s benevolence 
was known to the world in which she lived. 
There was then a great disparity between 
them. The beauty of Amanda consisted 
in an astonishing regularity of features, 
brilliancy of complexion, and studied 
grace; while Sarah’s loveliness was distin- 

ished for its intellectual nature, its lofty 
dignity blended with suavity, ease, and an 
unaffected benevolence of ression, 
After other introductions the two beauties 
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seated themeelves in front of the pavilion 
in order to witness the game. 


. Amongst the other arrivals were the 
noble ner, Pay Dean Sir H Oxlendon, 
Sir Rumbold Knatchbull, and Mr. Bar- 


nard, sen. While these fashionables were 
seating themselves, the eye strained itself 
in vain to discover the heir of the last 
mentioned house; he was no where to be 
seen; in fact, it was reported, the discomfit- 
ed Julius had departed from the country, 
and that he intended to perform a pilgrim- 
age to the south of Europe. 

About a hundred yards from the prin- 
cipal - pavilion was constructed a large 
oar booth for general entertainment. 
This large enclosure was covered over with 
eanvass, to protect the inmates from wind 
or foul weather. In front of the booth was 
displayed in large letters ona board, “The 
Chequers, by Maria Gettings, from Folk- 
stone. N.B. Good accommodation for 
man and horse.” Behind a few deal boards 
above which was placed a rude counter, on 
which sparkled bright glasses and sombre 
bottles, was the priestess of this hosteline— 
our old friend the widow, who was bravely 
assisted by the gentle and amiable Jane. 
Chairs and tables were placed within and 
outside of this awning for the accommo- 
dation of the crowds of spectators that 
were now assembled to witness the sports. 
A body of persons formed a group before 
the opening of this tent, who were fiercely 
discussing the chances of the game, and 
numerous individuals laid heavy wagers 
on the result. Amongst these persons 
stood Hamish, Sarson, Waldron, and the 
youthful speaker of the Rose a few even- 
ings before, Mr. Gillet. A dozen members 
of the Hythe Club ted round Mr. 
Carrick, one of the men given by the 
county to the garrison with Poynder. Car- 
rick was formed by nature for this manl 
game—slightly and elegantly proportion 
evincing great strength and activity, with 
dark penetrating eyes, and an intelligent 
expression of countenance; he was admired 
and regarded as an honourable tradesman, 
and the best general player in England. 
After some remarks from one of the Folk- 
stone youths relative to the players of East 
Kent, Carrick remarked, “that he had no 
fear of the result, they had un excellent field 
-— ml Edmond Paty — his friend 
and pupil Edmund Poynder, if the garrison 

rmitted him to place the field, he would 

t even that his pert would win.” 

“ But,” replied wacom, “where is Ed- 
mund, I have not seen him on the ground?” 

“Qh, he will be here in a few minutes, 
and then for the game,” said Carrick. 

True enough were Carrick’s remarks, 
for Edmund was perceived shortly after- 


wards leaping his pony over the ; ballad. 
hich he galloped to the booth, 


clearing w! 


i the attention to 
grain beers 
an er ’ 
saeed the hand of Carrick with warm- 
earted frankness, who returned the pres- 
sure with great cordiality. 


us. 
Here is a glorious day; no. sun; scarcely 
any wind; the leather will bound bravely 
along the surface of this deli 

But have you seen Cumber: ? Ah, 


hee 3 ish, = Sarson, I am 
‘proud to see you; ” an ynder cordially 
: the of the thus sa- 
a who met his fri notice. with 


evident pleasure. Edmund then took Car- 
rick’s arm, excusing himself to his other 
friends, and repaired to the pavilion to 
concert with the officers relative to the 
conduct of the game.. Edmund 
8 curious appearance for a cricketer. We 
are compelled to describe his dress, which 
no person ever wore in a match before or 
since. No. 1. Straw hat, with enormous 
brim. 2. White jacket and waistcoat; all 
these in character; but No. 3, black cord 
breeches, with white gaiters, and low shoes 
with spikes. Only think of black cords and 
iters to play before such a galaxy of 
uty and such a host of ability! It was 
a solecism—a frightful ou on taste— 
and it may lower this estimable youth in 
the opinion of all lovers of propriety in 
dress—all admirers of delightful fashion; 
but we are compelled to record the truth, 
and by all that is outré there walked Poyn- 
der boldly tad the pavilion. 

“ Surely, und, you will not enter 
the pavilion; you will send for Captain 
Cumberland: observe, there are ladies,” re- 
marked Carrick, with a bashful air. 

“ What have I to fear, my friend, from 
either ladies or gentlemen. But we are 
saved from this trouble, for here comes 
Captain Cumberland and the eight officers.” 

(To be continued.) — 


THE LATE MRS. BARON CORN- 
WALL WILSON. 


the poetical de; ent of the annual and 
other periodical publications—and more re= 
cently as editress of a biography of the 
late duchess of St. Alban’s. 

She was di i and va- 


commendable industry in the cause of a 

family. Some of her poetry is beautiful; 

& few years back she a” oh, 
by the 

















IMPROMPTU. — 
(On reading a criticis‘n, which reproved the author 
Sor writing only songs and ballads.) 
bs tell me I degrade my lyre 
With idle themes of song, 
Unworthy of a poet’s fire, 
To please the list’ning throng! 
That other hands should wake the lay 
Of knight and lady fair ; 
The graver themes | should essay, 
Not “ trifies light as air.” 
The hour is past, when Fame had charms, 
To lure my v v5 
Cradied in Lovs’s domestic arms, 
Oh! what is name to me? 
My infants frolic round my knees, 
n childhood’s sportive mirth ; 
And there smiles one I vow’d to please 
Beside our social hearth! 
Mid joys like these—ah ! what is Fame ? 
At best an empty sound! 
Or what the poet’s boasted name, 
With fabled laurels crown’'d ? 
Chide not my oy unsoaring string, 
Though |ght the lays it breaths ; 
Not for the pogr’s crown I sing, 
Bat for the MINSTREL’s WREATH! 
Woburn Place, Russell Square, 
June, 1830. 


———— 


LORD CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE 
CHANCELLORS. 

When we consider that the present work 
contains the lives of men with whom we 
are made acquainted in our earliest days, 
and which work strengthens that intimacy 
by giving in detail the minutest actions of 
men of talent, we must admit the impor- 
tance of Lord Campbell's undertaking. It 
is true that Becket has had his biographer, 
as well as More, Bacon, Clarendon, Shaftes- 
bury, Jeffreys, and many others; still the 
research evinced, and information given, 
add fresh interest to the respective lives. 
The plan of each particular life is well 
laid, both as regards arrangement and 
scale; so that the length is fairly propor- 
tioned to the reader’s interest in the sub- 
ject. The proper distinction between bio- 
graphy and history is always maintained; 
the legal knowledge and acumen of Lord 
Campbell have enabled him to treat his 
chancellors as lawyers, and to introduce 
popular views of the law; a just medium 

tween uninforming generalisation and 
undue fulness is observed; whilst the nar- 
rative, though not exhibiting passages of 
remarkable composition, or indeed any 
striking effect, is always equable and agree- 
able; the interest well sustained through- 
out. 

“The Lives of the Lord Chancellors” 
opens with the derivation of the name, and 
traves the origin and growth of the office 
under the Anglo-Saxons. It its origin the 
chencellorship was merely ministerial, 
permitting men to go to law after exa- 
mining their case, assigning them a tribu- 
nal, and vouching the suit by a seal, more 
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trustworthy than a signature, which few 
could decipher. The holder of the seals 
became keeper of the king’s conscience, 
because the confessor and the chancellor 
were mostly the same person, the former 
being ex necessitate an ecclesiastic, whilst 
the keeper of the seal was ex necessitate tem- 
poris in orders likewise, as no one else 
could read or write. The first “ great seal” 
was made in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, “upon the model which has been 
followed ever since. It bore the represen- 
tation of the king, in his imperi 
sitting on his throne, holding a sceptre in 
his right hand and a sword in his left, with 
the inscription ‘ Sigillum Edwardi Anglo- 
rum Basilei.’” The first portion vo- 
cate raised to the chancellorship (though, 
after the custom of those times, still an 
ecclesiastic) was Ralf Flambard, apppointed 
by Rufus; and he was about the worst of 
the lot. In the reign of Stephen, William 
Fitzherbert, a layman, was made chancel- 
lor by Matilda; but as she is not acknow- 
ledged as a sovereign, Lord Campbell 
fixes the first lay lord chancellor to the 
ear 1340, in the reign of Edward III. 
his worthy was Sir Robert Bouchier; 
like Fitzherbert, a stalwart knight, who 
made short work with law ot equity, 
when he gave any attention to them, but 
was chiefly oe with politics and 
foreign affairs. The complaints to which 
this military’ chancellorship gave rise 
caused the removal of Bouchicr, and some- 
thing like at an attempt at encroachment 
on be prerogative by Parliament, which 
wanted to have “the chancellor together 
with the other great officers of state cho- 
sen openly in Parliament, and that at the 
same time they should be openly sworn to 
Obey the laws of the land and Magna 
Charta.” Sir Robert Bouchier, on his dis- 
missal, took to the trade to which he was 
bred; recovered his popularity; and fought 
at Cressy. He was succeeded by Sir 
bert Parnyng (1341); who was “the first 
regularly bred common lawyer that was 
ever appointed to the office of chancellor 
in England. 
FIRST COMMON LAW LORD CHANCELLOR, 
“Sir Robert Parnynge, who now held 
the great seal, was the first regularly 
bred commun lawyer who was ever ap- 
pence to the office of chancellor.in Eng- 
and. I do not find any account of his 
parentage or early education. He was 
probably of obscure origin, owing his rise 
to his talents and his industry. Having 
distinguished himself greatly ber his pro- 
ficiency in the study of the common law as 
a member of the inns of court and as an 
utter barrister, he took the degree of the 
coif in the 8th of dward III, and was 
soon made a king's —_or. ‘For his 
profound and excellent knowledge of the 














mained in that office till he was constitut- 
ed lord chancellor. The equitable juris- 
dictivn of chancery had ually extend- 
ed itself, and to the duties of his own 
court the new chancellor sedulously de- 
voted himself. But he thought, as did 
Lord Eldon and the mostcelebrated of his 
successors, that the Lome oma for 
an equity judge is not the mere ge 

of ren hi bike and answers, but a jaa 2 
fic knowledge of the common law;and he 
further thought it essential that his know- 
ledge of the common law should be steadily 
kept up by him when chancellor. ‘ This 
man,’ says Lord Coke, ‘knowing that he 
that knew not the common law could never 
well judge in equity (which is a just cor- 
rection of law in some cases), did usuall 

sit in the court of Common Pleas (whic 

court is the lock and key of the common 
law), and heard matters in law there 
debated, and many times would argue 


himself; ‘as in the Report, 17 Ed. ILI, it the 


“—. i 

he earliest chancery suit seems to differ 
little from the present except in speed and 
simplicity ; ‘at we will introduce it here, 
with some other extracts bearing on the 
general subject. 

“Audley v. Audley, 40 Edward III. 
This, the earliest instance I have found of 
a suit for a specific performance, is fully 
reported in the close roll of that year. By 
a deed executed in contemplation of the 
marriage of Nicholas son of James Lord 
Audley, he had covenanted to settle lands 
in possession or reversion to the amount cf 
four hundred marks. After the marriage, 
Elizabeth, the wife, petitioned the king in 
Parliament that Lord Audley should be or- 
dained to perform the covenant. The 
king caused the defendant to come before 
the chancellor, the treasurer, and the 
justices, and other ‘sages’ assembled in 
the Star Chamber. “The Lady Audley 
“showed forth her grievances; that is to 
say, she declared them by word of mouth, 
and produced the indenture of covenant. 
A demurrer put in on the part of the de- 
fendant was overruled; ney after various 
proceedings before the chancellor and 
treasurer in the council, performance of 
the cuvenant at last obtained.” 

PLACE OF THE CHANCELLOR. 

“By 31 Henry VIII, c. 10, he has pre- 
cedence above temporal peers, except 
the king's sons, nephews, and grandsons, 
whether he be a peer or a commoner. If 
he be a peer, he ought regularly to be 
placed at the top of the dukes’ bench, on 
the left of the throne; and if a commoner, 
“upon the uppermost sack in the Par- 


is not consi within 
the house, when he is to joinin debate 
as : peer, | yeeros and — = 
in front of his roper seat, 
dukes’ bench. are * Sas * 
Whether peer or commoner, the chan- 
cellor is not, like the speaker of the Com- 
mons, moderator of the of the. 
House in which he seems to ide; he is 
not addressed in debate; he not name 
the peer who is to be heard; he is not ap- 
pealed to as an authority on points of 
order; and he may cheer the sentiments 


ps per distrust of a speaker holding his 
office during the pleasure of the crown, 
and necessarily an active political partisan: 
but most inconvenient consequences follow 
from there being no moderator in an as- 
sembly which is su to be the most 
august, but is the most disorderly in 
world,” 

MODE OF APPOINTMENT AND DISMISSAL. 

“The appointment to the office of lord 
chancellor in very remote times was 
patent or writ of privy seal, or by - 
ing the great seal by a chain round his 
neck; but for many the sovereign has 
conferred the office by. simply deliveri 
the great seal to the person who is to h | 
it, verbally addressing him by the title 
which he is to bear. He then instantly 
takes the oaths, and is clothed with all the 
authority of the office, although usually 
before entering upon the public exercise of 
it he has been installed in it with great 
pomp and solemnity. The proper tenure 
of the office is during pleasure; and it is 
determined by the voluntary surrender of 
the great into the hands of the sove- 
reign, or by his demanding it in person, or 
sending a messenger for it with a warrant 
under the privy seal or sign manual.” 

THE GREAT SEAL. 

“ When on a new reign, or on a cha 
of the royel arms or style, an order 
made by the sovereign in council for using 
a new great seal, the old one is publicly 
broken, and the fragments become the fee 
of the chancellor. pclae old rene 
This being the*general rule, an amicable 
contest, honoris causd, arose upon the sub- 
ject between two of the most distinguished 
men who have ever held the office. Lord 
Lyndhurst was chancellor on the acces- 
sion of William IV, when by an order in 
council a new . og seal was ordered to 
be prepared by his majesty’s chief engra- 


ver; eed “— it was ee and an order 
was made for using it, ‘was 
chancellor. Lord Lyndhurst eeimed the 
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insisted that the point oftime to beregarded 
was the moment when the old great seal 
ceased to be the ‘clavia regni,’ and that 
there was no exception to the general rule. 
The matter being submitted to the king 


as supreme judge in such cases, his ma- 
i j that the old great 
seipramey pees tian Dee 


noble and learned litigants; and as it con- 
sisted of two for making an impres- 
‘sion on both sides of the wax appended to 
letters patent—one representing the so- 
vereign on the and the other on 
horseback—the destiny of the two parts 
respectively should be determined by lot. 
His meee judgment was much ap- 
plauded; and he graciously ordered each 
part to be set in a splendid silver salver 
with appropriate devices and ornaments, 
which he presented to the late and pre- 
sent keeper of his conscience as a mark 
of his personal respect for them. The 
ceremony of breaking or ‘damasking ’ the 
old great seal, consists in the sovereign 
giving it a gentle blow with a hammer; 
after which it is supposed to be broken, 
and has lost all its virtue.” 





AEROLITHS, on METEORIC STONES. 
BY B. J. LOWE. 


Ah, if so much of beauty 
* Poar itself into each vein 

Of life, and of creation, 

How beautifal must the 

Great fountain be— 

The bright—the eternal. 

The word aerolith is derived from the 
Greek aer, the air, and lithos, a stone (air- 
stones), which is an sppetedon given to 
those extraordinary solid bodies, composed 
of several mineral substances, which have 
been observsd (though, certainly, they are 
of rare occurrence) to fall from the atmo- 
sphere. These are sometimes called aero- 
liths, and at other times lunar stones. The 
descent of these very curious masses was, 
for a considerable time, doubted, and when 
a description of any of these phenomena 
wae Pee te the world, they were 
tre with the scorn of an untruth; but 
of late years the fact has been so repeat- 
edly proved, and in such a conclusive man- 
ner, that it cannot, by any possible means, 
leave any doubt of the certain existence of 
this phenomenon. 

- The larger class of these air-stones have 
been. observed as luminous bodies, moving 
with very great velocities, and descending 
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in oblique directions, accompanied with a 
loud hissing noise, something resembling 
a large i solid substance car- 
ried violently ugh our atmosphere, 
surrounded by a brilliant flame, which de- 
creases both in brightness and breadth—the 
latter assuming nearly a point in the tail of 
these meteors. TPhese,on «sudden, are heard 
to burst, and seen to be blown by some 
violent force into pieces; the larger parts 
preceding the sm ones in succession, 
and are seen to strike the earth with great 
force, frequently being inhumed several 
inches. On examination being made where 
these explosions have taken place, the 
parts are found scattered about, and the 
stones, when dug up, considerably heated. 

The most extraordinary fact is that 
these stones all hear a resemblance to each 
other, and in every instance present the 
same external appearance of semi-metallic 
matter, coated on the outside with a thin 
black crust, and exhibiting very strong 
proofs of recent fusion. 

These meteoric-stones have been very 
carefully examined by some of the great- 
est chemists and naturalists of the present 
age, and their strict and accurate investi- 
gations have supplied us with such a mass 
of information, perfectly sufficient to con- 
vince the most scrupulous inquirer that 
these bodies have a common origin, and 
that we are totally unacquainted with any 
natural process which would in any possi- 
bility have formed them on the earth. 

The meteoric-stones, which underwent 
& very strict and attentive examination by 
Count de Bournon and Mr. Howard, were 
Sane. to consist of ve poe iy: gtk 
namely—small metallic i a - 
liar martial yrites, a number of ghbeler 
and elliptical bodies, also of a peculiar 
nature, and an earthy cement, surrounding 
the other component parts. The nature 
of the metallic particles was the same, in 
all being in each an alloy of iron and 
nickel. In the pyrites, nickel, as well as 
iron, was det 3; and the easy decom- 
position of the pyrites by muriatic acid, 
afforded a distinguishing character of that 
substance. The globules contained silica, 
magnesia, and oxides of nickel and iron, 
The earthy cement consisted of the same 
substances, very nearly in the same pro- 
portions.” 

M. Vauquelin also, about the same date 
as Mr. Howard, bestowed a good deal of 
care in aueipens those distinguished me- 
teors the Benares-stones, together with 


two others, one which fell in 1789 and the 
other in 1790 (both in the south of Freneeh 
and the results of his experiments, which 
had caused a great deal of anxiety, ed 
in every respect with those attained by 
Mr. Howard, 

As I have before stated, all these stones 
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in 1492, on Nov. 7th, fell at Enisheim, 
in Alcase (Upper Rhine), which weighed 
260lbs. (this is now in the library of 
Colmar). Sometimes these stones fall in 
showers: in 1510, according to Cardet Var- 
cit, a shower containing about. 1,200 stones 
one of which weighed 120 Ibs.) fell near 
‘adua, in Italy. q very extensive shower 
of stones fell on July 24th, 1790, near 
the environs cf Agen. A large mass of 
iron (70 cubic feet) fell on the 5th April, 
1800, in America. Pliny also gives an ac- 
count of a shower of iron which fell in 
Lucania. According to Dion, there was a 
shower of mercury in Italy. We read in 
the Bible of a shower of sulphur at Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Moses). Another shower 
of this neture fell at Brunswick in 1721. 
We have also two ceanigneny of sulphur- 
ous rain, one in the duchy of Mansfield in 
1658, the other at ap ga m. We have 
on record a shower of sand, which fell in- 
cessantly for fifteen hours in the Atlantic 
Ocean (April 6th, 1719). A shower of 
fire fell at Quesnoy, January 4th, 1717 
(Geoffrey le Cadet). July, 1810: a large 
ball of fell from the clouds at Shaha- 
bad, which burnt down five villages, des- 
troyed the crops, and killed several people. 
Nov. 23rd, 1810: three stones fell in the 
commune of Charionville and neighbour- 
hood of Orleans. These fell perpendicu- 
larly, and without the appearance of any 
light or ball of fire; one weighing 40 lbs. 
buried itself three feet in the ground, A 
very remarkable shower of a viscid un- 
known matter fell in Ireland, 1695 (Mu- 
schenbroeck.) Mrs. Somerville gives an 
account of several of these bodies having 
exceeded that of a body of seventy-five 
miles in diameter; and one that passed at 
the distance of twenty-five miles was said 
to weigh 600,000 tons, and had a velocity 
equal to twenty miles per second. (Only 
a slight particle of this stone reached the 
earth). I cannot help adding to this list 
the meteoric-showers which have lately 
caused such a degree of excitement, and 
commonly gone by the name of November 
meteors, which name originated by their 
eppearance on November 12th and 13th, 


the years 1766, 1779, 1799, 1831 
1882, 1633, 1884, i835, 1896, and 1837: 


was not filled with these meteors. 
Many of them had a distinct. n » quite, 
as large as the t disc of Jupiter, 
and most.of them five to ten degs. in * 
brilliant displays of thie hind tock: ploce 
illiant di of this ki 
on the éve am the 12th and morning of 
the 13th of November, 1833, in the United 
ane America. On: this oe 
ing stars were equally numerous, 
this grand exhibition extended over a very 
considerable portion of the earth’s surface. 
(Professor Olmsted comes to this conclu- 
sion, after considering all the circumstances, 
“That the November meteors consist of 
saree of the extreme parts of a nebulous 
ys which revolves around the sun in an 
orbit interior to that of the earth, but little 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, havin 
its aphelion near to the earth’s path, an 
having a periodic time of nearly 182 days.” 
Besides these there are several hundred 
accounts of stones having fallen, all of 
which deserve to be recorded, but would 
be too numerous to enumerate here, 

The fall of meteoric-stones is consider- 
ably more frequent than what is rally 
believed. We scarce pass deneaie: ear 
without hearing some account of these 
strangers to our earth, and when we take 
into consideration what a small portion of 
this globe is inhabited, it is fair to presume 
that numbers must either fall in the ocean 
or an uninhabited land, which are unseen 
by man. 





SONG. 
“ [HB SUNNY PATHS OF CHEERFUL YOUTH.” 


The sunny paths of cheerful youth, 
With lightsome heart are 5 
Radient with nature aad with truth, 
Most pleasing unto God. 
For 1 the pate of after life, 
More callous grows the heart, 
For ways which are beset with strife, 
Make innocence 4 
The soul’s buoyant joyousness 
Only our youth can know, 
When the young hearts most dire distress, 
Like spring clouds o’er us blow. 
Youth is the spring of life, when all 
Is new, inviting, sweet, 
When nothing on the sense does pall, 
And all seems bright we meet. 


How happy should we be to miss 
All dire misfortunes—nighbt, 
And live a life of bi 
A life of constant lig 
W. W. 
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SOME CURIOUS INCIDENTS IN 
THE LIFE OF MR. JOHN JONES, 
SHOWING THE .ADVANTAGES 
OF BEING TALL. 


BY JOTT. 


“Six feet three, John, to a hair’s breadth,” 
said a middle-aged lady to her beloved 
son, whom but a couple of minutes befure 
she had placed against the wall in the 
front aa soy in order that she might as- 
certain his height. 

“Six feet three to a hair’s breadth,” said 
the lady, closing the two-feet rule with 
which she had measured that part of the 
wall from the bottom of the skirting board 
toa mark which she had made with her 
knitting needle, and which was on a level 
with the upper part of the cranium of John 
Jones, her son. 

“ His fortune’s made,” said a stout gen- 
tleman with a somewhat h'ghly coloured 
physiognomy, and who was seated at a 
table, quaffing something whose colour ap~ 
proximated very much to that of his coun- 
tenance. “Damme,” continued the gen- 
tleman of the rubicund physiognomy, “if 
he don’t make something of himself, I 
woulda’t give a button for him.” 

“ Nobody's fault but his own, if he 
doesn’t,” observed Mrs. Jones. 

“His fortune’s made, as I said before,” 
said Mr. Jeremiah Jones (for such was the 
name the stout gentleman rejoiced in), “if 
he only minds his eye. Sooner be six feet 
three than have six hundred and fifty 
pounds in my pocket.” 

Probably this was said because Mr. Je- 
remiah Jones had not that sum to present 
his son and heir with on beginning the 
world. 

“ Wouldn't make a bad soldier or a po- 
liceman,” said John Jones, somewhat flat- 
tered by the remarks made upon his sta- 
ture. 

« A what?” shrieked Mrs. Jones, who 
seemed to have a strong inclination to go 
into hysterics. 

“ A what, sirrah?” demanded Mr. Jere- 
miah Jones, casting looks indicative of the 
utmost indignation at his son. 

“ A soldier or a policeman,’ said John 
Jones, quite innocently, and whose ideas 
were not very aspiring. 

“Uh dear,” said Mrs, Jeremiah Jones, 
“has it come to this? Is it possible that 
I can have brought a child into the world 
who talks of becoming a soldier or a police- 
man 2 . 

“I promised to give you a shilling a 
week for pocket money, sir,” said Mr. Je- 
remiah Jones; “I shall now only give you 
sixpence, and that’s too much.” 

ohn Jones was then one-and-twenty 
years of age, and remarkably plain-look- 
ing. His parents had hitherto delayed 
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putting him to any business or Profession, 
coins to an insurmountable . ulty > 
upon an: good ra you 
of site cate oo stature. Whenever 
Jvhn had done or said anything that oc- 
casioned the displeasure of his parents, he 
generally quitted the room, thinking that 
his presence only served to remind them 
of the offence of which he had been guilty. 
He left the room on the present occasion. 

“It is really time that boy was put to 
something,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“ What a figure he would make in the 
House!” observed Mr. Jones. 

“What House?” inquired the Jady. 

“Parliament house,” said Mr. Jones. 
‘* Make a capital premier; his figure would 
do the business—persuade ’em into any- 
thing. The Russells and the Roebucks 
would tremble when they saw him.” 

“The bar’s » genteel profession,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Jones. 

“Do there also,” said Mr. Jones. 
“Carry all befure him.” 

“ Tall clergymen and doctors look well,” 
said Mrs. Jones. 

“Damme, he’ll do for anything,” said 
Mr. Jeremiah Jones. “ Must succeed, 
whatever he takes in hand.” 

‘* My opinion is,” said Mrs. Jones, “ that 
some rich lady will be falling in love with 
him and marrying him.” 

“Shouldn’t be at all surprised.” 

Having introduced the reader to the 
Joneses, and made him acquainted with 
the high expectations that were entertain- 
ed of the young man John Jones, turn we 
to another personage who is equally de- 
serving of our attention, 

Short and stout, lively and eccentric, 
and a little past the meridian in point of 
years, Miss Rebecca Lobbley was at once 
the pride and envy of her sex. The pride, 
because she was considered the most ge- 
nervous, the best-hearted little woman go- 
ing;—the envy, because she had an annui- 
ty of seventy pounds, a comfortable yearly 
stipend, to which unhappily few, very few 
of her sex could lay any claim, Miss 
Lobbley paid visits to, and received visits 
from, the Joneses. Whenever she encoun- 

tered one member of the family, her virgin 
heart fluttered. John had won her affec- 
tions, but, alas! he was unconscious of the 
fact, nor were Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Jones cognisant of it. John was not re- 
markably astute, and Miss Lobbley knew 
sufficient of what belonged to her sex to 
know that it was the duty of John to make 
the first advances. The old couple had 
left the twain together one day, when Miss 
Lobbley determined upon throwing out a 
few inuendoes to John, in order that (if he 
had the least penetration) he might get an 
inkling as to the nature of her wishes 
She had @ great objection to John’s sta- 
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ture, although in the following conversa- 
tion she described herself to be very partial 
to tall people. Her reasons, however, for 
such a statement are obvious enough. 

“Your figure, Mr. Jones, has often 
struck me as very, very commanding,” ob- 
served Miss Lobbley. 

John Jones sat in one corner of the 
room, and Miss Lobbley in the other. 
He amused himself by turning over the 
leaves of an old scrap-book, and she 
amused herself by wrapping a piece of blue 
ribbon round her fingers. 

“ Good size,” said John; “ nothing like 
being tall.” 

“Oh, I am so fond of tall people,” said 
Miss Lobbley; “they are so very useful, 
and they look so genteel.” 

“Certainly,” said John; “most genteel 
people going, I think.” 

“J have often said,” observed Miss Lob- 
bley, “that if ever I did marry, my hus- 
band pr = tall —_ I mre little 

le, altho am little myself.” 
Pe What de ou think of = for a hus- 
band?” said John Jones, jocosely, but who 
really meant nothing by the question, and 
who was totally ignorant of the drift of 
Miss Lobbley's conversation. 

“ Qh, Mr. Jones, for shame,” said Miss 
Lobbley, blushing as red as the silk with 
which her bonnet was lined. 

This short conversation decided the fate 
of two human beings; for little more than 
nine months passed over, before Mr. John 


. Jones and Miss Rebecca Lobbley were one. 


It was brought about in this way. 
Jeremiah Jones was just going to enter 
the room, when she heard Miss Lobbley 
and her son talking; und curious to know 
the subject of the conversation, she clapped 
her ear to the keyhole, and heard most of 
what passed between Miss Lubbley and 
her son. Had the matter been left to 
John, Miss Lobbley and he might have 
remained as far apart as ever, for he never 
dreamt for:a mument of converting the 
soft, the euphonious name of Lobbley into 
that of Jones. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Jones (we are 
particular in saying Jeremiah, because the 
ramifications of the family were innume- 
rable) had long and frequent debates as to 
whether it would be prudent for John to 
offer himself as a candidate for Miss Lob- 
bley’s favour, or not. After a good deal 
of controversy, it was decided that John 
should offer himself, and the result was as 
stated above. 

After the wedding, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jones took a couple of rooms in-——— street, 
which they furnished themselves. John 
Jones's stature soon attracted attention; 
and as he passed along the street, the ser- 
vant girls generally flew tv the windows to 
get alook a¢ him; and hjs tall, command- 


ing figure soon caused, him to-be known in 
thes boontity under the genteel appellation 
of the “ Big-un.” 

Mr. and Mrs. John Jones were — 
one evening in their apartment (they h 
just had tea), when a gentle tap was heard 
at the door, and presently the landlady’s 
servant made her appearance. 

“ Well, Jane, what is it you want?” ask- 
ed Mrs. John Jones. 

“TI hope youu won't think me too free, 
ma'am,” said the girl, “ but missus sent to 
ask if as how you would be so as to 
let Mr. Jones come into the and take 
down the lines, seeing that it requires a 
particular tall person to reach ’em, and 
missus and me being much too short.” 

_ “Oh, certainly, certainly,” said Mrs. 
John Jones, who, as before intimated, was 
the best-natured little woman in existence. 


“ Jchn, my dear,” continued she (she had . 


the entire control of him), “run and take 
the lines down, there’s a fellow. No- 
thing like making yourself useful.” 

John Jones, who did not at all concur 
with the maxim, rose from his seat, and 
doggedly followed the servant girl into the 


yard. 

Few people asked Mrs. Jones to do these 
favours, without their requests (if she had 
it in her power) being complied with. 
John Jones had invariably obeyed her in 
the most trivial matters, for, to say truth; 
nature had been more lavish in her bes- 
towal of physical qualifications upon John, 
than mental; and it was, therefore, neces- 


Mrs. sary that somebody should have control 


over him. An occurrence, however, which 
we are going to relate, caused him to be 
somewhat rebellious, and show indications 
of an independent spirit. In a street ad- 
joining that in whick the Joneses lived, one 
of those wonders of creation, a dwarf, had 
been d to appear; and shortly 
after the announcement, the proprietor of 
the said dwarf had an interview with Mrs, 
John Jones, The object and result of it 
will be gleaned from the following dia- 
logue. 
« John,” said Mrs. Jones, “what do you 
abn f those hay h 
ohn was one of those happy, ha 
fellows, who never think at a: 5. 
“(Can’t say,” said John. 
“Tl tell you,” said the lady. “ Itis ar- 
ranged for you to appear in public.” 
“ Where’s-that?” asked John, having a 
confused notion of a public-house, 
“ Why, my love, to appear openly, pub- 
licly, to, to,—in short, to show yourself in 
a room, where anybody by paying may 
come and see you.” : 
“‘Won't do,” said John; “can’t. stand 
that.” 
“You must, my dear, you must,” said 
Mrs. Jones. “It's all settled. The gen- 
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tleman who belongs to the dwarf in the 
next street has been here, and everything 
is arran, You have to be there, to show 
off the dwarf to greater advantage by the 
contrast.” 

“TI cannot to that, Mrs. Jones,” 
said John. “ My stature, ma’am, was in- 
tended for higher purposes.” 

“You must agree to it, my dear, be- 
cause I have given the. gentleman belong- 
ing to the dwarf my promise, and I cannot 
withdraw it.’ 

“Tm blest if I do, then,” said John; and 
as if for the purpose of giving the asseve- 
ration emphasis, he snatched his hat from 
the table, and threw it upon the floor with 
all his might. 

“T insist upon it,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“¢ What else are you good for, eh?” 

“Mrs. Jones,” said John, “my blood 
boils, ma’am, my spirit rises indignantly, 
ma’am, inst such a degradation. Let 
the def get another big man. There’s 
plenty besides me in the world.” 

The dwarf's master has desired your 
sefvice, and you must ge" 

“Tl not go, Mrs. Jones; I'll not go; 
that’s flat.” 

“ You shall, sir, and I insist upon it.” 

“Tl see the dwarf to—to France, before 
I go,” said John Jones. 

“You are a monster, John, a hideous 
monster, and I wish I had never seen you,” 
said Mrs. Jones. “ What is to become of 
the dwarf, if there is not somebody along- 
side ofhim? He'll not be seen to any ad- 
vantage, and the ae will be that 
people woa’t consider him a curiosity at 
all.” 

“Nothing to do with that, Mrs. Jones. 
Let the dwarf previde people for himself.” 

“You will make me hate you, John,” 
said Mrs, Jones. “Come, say you'll 
there’s a good fellow. It’s only for a short 
time.”’ 

“What's the pay?” at length inquired 
John, who now for the first time evinced a 
desire to compromise. 

“Pay, dear, how can you ask such a 

uestion? What can.a poor insignificant 
little dwarf afford to give?” 

“« If the dwarf wants a man, he must pay 
for him,” said John Jones. 

“He cannot afford to give anything,” 
said Mrs. Jones, “or he would do so wil- 
lingly.” 


“T'll consider about it,” said John, at 


i 

he result of his consideration was a 
determination to comply with the wishes of 
Mrs. Jones, and thus act as a powerful 
auxiliary to the dwarf. 

Three months did the dwarf remain in 
the street adjoining that in which. the 
Joneses lived; and every evening, at a 
certain. hour, did John Jones attend. the 
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exhibition for the 


alluded to. Dur- 
ing those months, John Jones endured a 
martyrdom; for not na ese he exposed 


to the criticisms and observatiuns of the 
public, but he had to submit to the - 
vishness of the dwarf, who was one of the 
most irritable little creatures in Christen- 
dom. Frequently did this same little 
dwarf threaten to kneck John’s head off 
his shoulders;: frequently did this little 
waspish mite of mortality use the most 
abusive langu towa: John Jones, 
and make invidious allusions to his per- 
sonal appearance, insinuating that if he 
had a foot or two cut off his person (he 
did not say in what particular part), he 
would not look any worse for it. How of- 
ten did the poor fellow wish he had been a 
middle-sized man—nay, under the middle 
size—rather than six feet three. 

The day that the dwarf took his depar- 
ture was a glorious day to John. He got 
drunk on that day for the first time in hia 
life. Mrs. Jones always kept him bare in 
regard to pocket money; but the sly fel- 
low had been saving up for weeks prior to 
the departure of the dwarf. 

Some time passed by without his expe- 
rieacing any other annoyance or inconve- 
nience in consequence of his immense sta- 
ture. While sitting, however, one morn- 
ing at breakfast in the company of Mrs. 
Jones, the servant entered the room to say 
that a little boy wished to ask Mr. Jones a 
favour. 

“ What’s his name?” asked John Jones. 

“Billy Crick,” said the servant. “He 
ain’t got no hat.” 

“ Show him up,” said John Jones. 

A little dirty saucy urchin, exceedingly 
ragged, and without hat or cap, was ac- 
cordingly shown into the room. 

“What's your will, sir?” asked John 
Jones. 

“Please, Mister Jones,” began the little 
boy, “please, Mister Jones——” 

“Well, sir, speak out, speak out,” said 
John Jones. “ What is it you want?” 

“ Please, Mister Jones,”’ resumed the 
little boy, “my cap ‘has stuck on the 
lamp-post hopposite your ouse, and nobody 
ain't tall enough to get it off, and I bin re- 
commended to happly to you, a howing to 
your being sich a strapper.” 

“ Get out,” said John Jones, almost pro- 
voked to throw the breakfast table and 
everything that was upon it at the little 
boy. “Get out, you young impertinent 
rascal.” 

“For shame, John,” said Mrs. Jones. 
““Why don’t you go and get the poor boy 
his eap? Go this moment.” 

“T hear, ma’am, I ant got no other,” said 
the little boy, taking the cue from what 
the lady had just said. ‘ 

John Jones chafed and grumbled; but he. 
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was ultimately obliged to yield. Oh! how. 
he. cursed iis firm, tall commanding 


re. 

Mr. Jones being engsged in no business, 

ly, when it was four, took his wife 

out for a walk. Returning one day, after a 
short round in one of the parks, their at- 
tention was attracted by chen crowd, as- 
sembled in one of the streets, and towards 
it did Mr. and Mrs. John Jones direct their 
steps. Half a dozen mountebanks were ex- 
hibiting their feats of dexterity, &c., to an 
admiring assembly, aud an old drum anda 
clarionet served as a sort of accompani- 
ment. Had it been a Punch and Judy af- 
fair, we will be bound to say that 
Jones would have stopped to look at it, for 
she certainly was one of the most enthu- 
siastic admirers of anything of that kind 
that we ever heard of. John Jones hated 
all sorts of show people; and it need not, 
therefore, oceasion any astonishment to the 
reader if we tell him that he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to retrace his steps. The 
sight of the very mountebanks, with their 
spangled drawers, Poe stockings, and 
buckskin shoes, awakened a host of painful 
associations. . 

“ What are you pi at, John?” in- 
quired Mrs. Jones, somewhat sharply. 

“Come along, come along; there is 
nothing to see,” said John Jones. 

“ Don't be in a hurry,” said Mrs. Jones; 
“the people are very clever, and I like to 
look at ’em.” 

John offered no further resistance. He 
took his place in the crowd. 

“ Will that ere tall gen’leman oblige the 
company with taking off his castor?” 
shouted a lad behind the Jones's. 

yp took no notice. . 

“TI say, my tulip, you aint ing to 
stand there,’ pee i te a few poy 
hind where the unfortunate John Jones 
stood, and whose black face betokened 
him to be in the chimney sweeping profes- 
sion. “ Please, if that aint coming it ray- 
ther strong,” continued the man, address- 
ing himself to his neighbour, “ for that ere 
walking lamp post to stick hisself in the 
very art of the crowd. It aint possible 
for a man of decent size to see over suk a 
steeple as that.” 

John Jones whispered to his wife to pass 
on; but still were the lady’s eyes rivetted 
on the mountebanks. 

Close to Mr. John Jones stood a little 
woman with a child between four and five 
years of age in her arms; but owing to the 
diminutive stature of the woman, and the 
great numbers of people in front of her, 
she could neither see herself nor enable the 
child to see, whose anxiety to accomplish 
this object was sufficiently indicated by its 
stretching out its neck continually, and 
raising itself up in the arms of the woman. 


She ever and anon cast envious glances: 
at Mr. John Jones, and -evidently had a 
strong desire to speak to him, but er 
prevented from not being able to 

that gentleman’s eye. He at length fixed 
his eyes upon her, when she addressed him 
in the manner following:— 

“ May I be so bold as to ax you, sir, to 
ut this ere Billy o' mine on your shoulder 
‘or a. minit or two, to let him see the tum- 

blers? He’s most particularly anxious to- 
talook. I aint tall enough myself or 
f vouldn’t ax you?” 

John Jones was overwhelmed with 
shame and confusion. Without saying a 
word to his wife, he darted through the: 
crowd, and did not stag Oe reached the 
door of his own resi When Mrs, 
Jones returned, she was, of course, very 


angry. 

fr would occupy much more of our time 
than we can spare to describe the innume-: 
rable annoyances and humiliations that. 
Mr. John Jones was subject to in his career 
through life, in consequence of his firm, 
tall, commanding Let little men 
thank their stars, that if they are not des- 
tined to attract much admiration and atten- 
tion in their passage through life, that 
their very diminutiveness screens them. 
from observations and such inconveniences 
as those to which Mr. John Jones was al- 
most daily exposed. 


A VISIT TO PETER PARLEY. 
BY WHIZ, 


As we were the other day passing the. 
shop of Messrs. Darton and Clark, on Hol- 
born-hill, the flaming placard, with the 
words, ‘“*Do, Mama, buy me Peter Par- 
ley’s Annual,” in letters of amazing size 
thereon, and a pile of books in the window, 
on different subjects, all by this same 
Peter Parley, attracted our attention; and 
it occurred to us, whilst gazing on their 
scarlet and golden exteriors, that a little 
information about Peter himself might 
form the subject-matter of one of these 
sketches, especially at Christmas time, 
when his works are so much in demand as 
presents for all the little masters and 
misses of these three kingdoms, And who 
has not heard of this celebrated and in- 
dustrious writer? Why, there.is scarcel 
a family to be found which have not wel- 
comed him to home and hearth. He has 

ossipped pleasantly Wy the fireside to the 
Selig ted children of far away places—of 
barren deserts and ice regio! burning 
mountains and buried cities—of earth, sea, 
and sky, and the wonders thereunto be- 











and its thousand charms—of prose and its 
—_— a P er “og — with 
his young ers thro e starry 
skies, and groped with rin in his com- 
pany through the bowels of the earth, 
“where the diamond lights up the secret 
mine.” Then he has told them fascinat- 
ing stories (always aiming to “ point a 
moral” as well as to “ adorn a tale”) of 
“ Cheerful Cherry,” of “ Inquisitive Jack,” 
of “ Tom Trotter and Dick Boldero,”. and 
in “Wit Bought,’ ‘‘ Persevere and Pros- 
per,” * What to Do,” and other such titled 
narratives, helped to make wisdom’s ways 
ways of pleasantness.. Truly the children 
are wonderfully indebted to Peter Parley! 

And let not those who, after all, are 
pe! “children of a large growth,” affect 
to despise the writer of such juvenile books 
as we have alluded to. Genius is never so 
graceful as when it condescends to people 
of small estate—and it requires genius of 
@ peculiar order to write for children: let 
those who think otherwise try it. Peter 
Parley possesses this gift in an eminent 
degree. He communicates knowledge 
without seeming to teach, and therein lies 
the secret of his great and well-deserved 
popularity as a story-teller for, and in- 
structor of, children, 

Like all eminent characters, Peter has 
had hosts of imitators, some of them sad 
blockheads, who have pillaged nothing 
from him but his “good name,” in order 
to enrich themselves thereby. The pro- 
ductions, however, of these ‘* Peter Freaks” 
of literaturé lack all the spirit and origina- 
lity which characterises those of the real 
“Simon Pure;” but as we shall have pre- 
sently to refer to this matter, we will let 
our readers know who reter Parley really 
is. 

Fancy a pretty and picturesque suburb 
of a large city, and that in this village 
there is one of the most charming cottages 
in the world, shadowed by graceful Ame- 
rican elms, and surroun by alanthus, 
chesnut, and dogwood trees. Enter the 
door, around the trellis-work of whose 
portico luxuriant creepers twine, and you 
will find yourselves, after passing through 
an entrance-hall, in an apartment, every 
article of furniture in which, whether for 
use or ornament, displays the perfect taste 
of its owner. Pictures by the best Eng- 
lish, European, and American masters 
adorn the walls, and articles of vertu are 
scattered about in various parts of theroom. 
From the windows we have a charming 
view of the surrounding country. Away 
to the right rises the capitol-crowned city 
of Boston; every house, although it is three 
miles distant, aye, and almost every se- 
parate brick, distinctly seen, so transpa- 
rent and pure is the atmosphere. Before 
us, Jamaica Pond, a beautiful sheet of 
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water, which in England we should: be’ 
proud of as a lake, tkles in the sun; 
and to our left, and far away, the pretty 
church and the elegant cottages of Brook. 
line gleam amongst their groves of green. 
Through a glass-door we step at once into 
the garden—one of the most picturesque I 
ever saw, for nature has done as much and 
more for it than it would ever have entered 
the heart of an gardener, a 
Loudon even though he might be, to con- 
ceive. Rock-work and water-courses are 
already formed by nature, the best pic- 
turesque artist in the world, and ok wa 
been only called in as a mere supernu- 
merary. But let us return to the shaded 
room we have just quitted, for the sun is 
absolutely raining down his fierce heat, 
and the thermometer stands in the shade 
at 96. An hot summer day even so far 
north as Boston is no joke, and that it is 
unusually warm is proved by a green and 
golden humming bird, who (a rare thin 
in the neighbourhood) is busy in the be! 
of a trumpet vine just outside the window. 
* Will you walk in the library, sir?” 
says a servant, and, folicwing her, we were 
ushered into a small room, adorned with 
‘Statues, books, and pictures fair,” 
and a gentleman cordially welcomes us. It 
is Peter Parley himself—the beloved of 
boys, and the glory of girls. He is tall, 
and rather slightly made; for a moment he 
has laid aside a large pair of smoked glass 
spectacles, and we observe that he has a 
pair of very bright small intellectual eyes, 
and soft end kindly in their expression. 
I had imagined him an elderly, bald-head- 
ed, venerable-looking man—he was quite 
the reverse of the picture of him which 
I had hung up in my own private and per 
ticular image chamber. Over a beauti ly 
shaped head grew short, crisp, curly dar’ 
hair, and his features were rather more 
youthful in cast than might be supposed 
in those an toaman of some half 
a century old, for that I take to be about 
his age. He was about the best dressed 
man I had met in America, and the whole 
appearance and bearing of Peter Parley 
was that of the perfect and high-bred gen- 
tleman. Of his mental qualifications, 
which are not, as they ought to be, appre- 
ciated in this country, I shall presently 
speak. 
Peter Parley’s real name is Samuel Gris- 
wold Goodrich; he is the son of a clergy- 
man of Connecticut, a state which has sent 
forth more lite men than any other in 
America. Mr. Goodrich was educatedi » 


the common school of his native hom, 
and soon after attaining the uge of twen- 
ty-one, he became engaged in the business 
of publishing, at Hertford, where he re- 
sided for several years. In the year 1824 
he was compelled by ill healih to travel, 
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end he visited Europe; and travelled over 
England, France, Germany, and. Holland, 
devoting his attention particularly to the 
institutions for education; aud on his re- 
turn, having determined to attempt an im- 
rovement in books for the young, esta- 
ished himself in Boston, and commenced 
the trade, or profession, as it is more gen- 
teelly called, of authorship. Since that 
time he. has produced some thirty and odd 
volumes under the signature of “ Peter 
Parley,” which have passed through a 
eat number of editions in America and 
in this country, and many of them have 
been translated into foreign languages. 
Mr. Goodrich informed me that a friend of 
his had actually met with one of his bouks 
“done” into Persian, and I have seen a 
Constantinople edition of one of the earli- 
est of the “Parley ” series. 

Of some of these works more than 
50,000 copies are circulated annually. In 
1824 Mr Goodrich published “The Token,” 
the first anaual which ever appeared in 
America,and fur fourteen years he continued 
to edit it, and during that time he contri- 
buted most of the poems of which he 1s 
known to be the author. They were all 
written whilst he was actively engaged in 
business. His “Fireside Education” was 
composed in sixty days, whilst he was di - 
charging his duties as a member of the 
Massachusets Senate, and superintending 
his publishing establishment; and his 
numerous other prose works have been 
produced with almost equal rapidity. In 
1837 he published a volume, entitled “ The 
Outcast and other Poems,” most of the 
contents of which had been previously 
printed; and in 1841, ‘Sketches from a 
Student’s Window,” a collection of prose 
and poetry writings that had appeared 
originally in “The Token” and other 
periodicals. 

Few persons in America, if any, have 
done so much as Peter Parley in the way 
of patronising authors and artists, and it is 
@ question whether any one else has dore 
as much to improve the style of book 
manufacture, or to. promote the arts of 
engraving. For a long time he supported, 
in England, one of the first American en- 
gravers now living, and to him the art of 
engraving in the west assuredly is greatl 
indebted for its present high position. It 
is believed that he has put in circulation 
more than two millions of volumes of his 
own production, all of which inculcate 
— morality and cheerful views of life. 

is style is simple and unaffected, the flow 
“of his verse melodious, and his subjects 
generally such as he is capable of treating 
most successfully. 

Some of Mr. Goodrich’s 
markably beautiful, and, 
prineipall 


ms are re- 
though he is 
ly known in England as a writer 


of children’s books, - . — — 
prominent position e of ti 
Ss-kepsicalanen fur children of @ la 
growth. Scores of solid literary articles, 
which have been attributed to well-known 
and powerful pens, were written by him; 
and it is only due to our subject that 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich should be as 
well known in the literary world by his 
more elaborate producti as is Peter 
Parley by the inimitable books for children. 
The latter have won for him “golden 
opinions” from the wise and good of many 
countries; the furmer entitle him to  con- 
sideration as a profound and vigorous 
thinker and writer. 

He told me, in. the course of conversa- 
tion, that he had adopted the name of 
be rte mn be _ a the tales he 
told children to be re bya ippin 
old gentleman, who could tall, and parley” 
with them. “ When I first used it, I little 
thought,” said he, “that before long it 
would be better known than my own.” 

During the disastrous panic which oc- 
curred some years ago in the American 
money-market, Mr. ich, in common 
with hundreds of others, was a sufferer to 
@ very serious extent. Previously to the 
calamity he had built himself a tiful 
mansion at Roxbury, near Boston; and 
near it a —. of very elegant design. 
Here he fundly had hoped to spend the 
evening of his days, in the enjoyment of 
competence and even of affluence. But the 
crash came; and one dreary ‘day Peter 
Parley, after all his hard work, found him- 
self stripped of every dollar, and instead of 
being independent in circumstances, ten 
thousand dollars in debt. But he was not 
the man to despair; and acting upon the 

rinci; les of perseverance and industry he 
ad so often inculcated, he “never gave 
up,” but set his shoulders once more to the 
wheel, and, with a willing heart and cheer- 
ful hope, commenced life anew. He was 
not so young as when he first wrote books, 
but the mine was yet unexhausted—his 
arm was still vigoruus, and he recom- 
menced working in the veins of paren 
He was a prudent man, and so he sold his 
large house, and, with his accomplished 
wife and young family, removed to the 
lodge, which his taste soon converted into 
a charming home; “and,” said Mrs. Guod- 
rich to me, when I visited them a few 
months ago, “ we are just as happy as we 
were there.” Day and night, toiled Peter 
Parley, flinging off book after book with 
unexampled rapidity, until fortune smiled 
on her patient wooer, and partially restured 
him that of which chance had deprived 
him. Still he is toiling for his children, 
and I am happy to say not without earning 

sas! oe wages. i 
flesh and blood will wear out; and 
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our friend Peter roan ha eyes have grown 
less serviceable than of yore. What then? 
his brain is still as active, and if you wi 
peep through the window of. study any 
morning early or any evening late, you 
will see a graceful lady acting as ama- 
nuensis to her husband—or, perhaps, you 
may hear her composing little songs fora 
periodical which Peter edits for children, 
or mark her inditing some graceful lyric. 
Mr. Goodrich’s eyesight obliges him. to 
seek the aid of his wife’s pen in this way; 
and it is not impossible that a certain in- 
describable charm which pervades Peter's 
later works may be ascribed to this cir- 
cumstance, 

Thus/have I given some account, and a 
very imperfect. one it is, I fear, of one with 
whose name we have all of us so long been 
familiar. He has for — per am A 
terious personage to a t afew; an 
trust that hundreds of little ( aye, and 
great) folk will not-read his ‘works with 
the less interest fur having known some- 
ar of the real original * Peter Parley.” 
—Sun. 
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Death. Foretold.— The grand’ Duke of 
Darmstadt, who died in 1830, foretold the 
time of his own death. ‘‘ I shall die,” he 
used to say at different timés, “on the very. 
day my father: breathed his last;” viz. 
April 6th; and his prophecy has been 
falfilled. It is also. a curious coincidence 
in high life, that this prince, as well as two 
of his sisters, celebrated their golden wed- 


ding: feasts (2.¢. celebration on the fiftieth d 


anniversary of the marriage). 

den, speaking of New Yeat's Day, cays, 
ander, ing of New Yeat’s » SBY3, 
“ While I was thing at low se a te 
vant of the court entered, and, after utter- 
ing a few words in the Russian language, 
threw a handful-of millet and, oats into my 
face. 1 was surprised; but, guessing it to 
proceed from some custom prevailing here, 
took it in geod He then said that 
the Countess. Vorontzof wished to see 
me.. I Jeft. my rooms, and went.to the 
count’s cabinet, where { found himself, the 
countess, their childen, and one or two of 
the employés, at breakfast. His excellency, 
rising upon my entrance, shook hands, and 
wished me a happy new year: after which 
he threw a handful of millet'and oats at 
me. I had hardly got rid of these, before 
the children and the other individuals pre - 
sent renewed. the.attack in a similar man- 
ner. Count Vorontzof informed me, in 
the course of conversation subsequently, 
that this is @ custom prevailing only. in the 
Ukraine and the south of Russia, which 
are corn countries, Throughont the whole 
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day, millet and oats were kept in constant 
. and every one who entered the 
house, of whatever rank or sex, was assail- 
ed:xs I had been.” : 
ince wae Clothes. Se ip ne of 
was so extensive, it re- 
quired three ' ns to transport it from 
indsor to London. It value was esti- 
mated at not less than £15,000. 
Lost wealth may be restored by industry 
—the wreck of health regained by temper- 
ance—forgotten knowle restored by 


-study—alienated friendship smoothed into 


forgetfulness—even forfeited utation 
won by penitence and virtue. t ‘who 
ever =" nae sligbted his vanished hours 
—reca i ears, stam 
them with wisdom,—or efinoed from Hea- 
ven’s record the fearful blot of wasted time. 
—Mrs. Sigourney. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee.--This. eminent 
artist having withdrawn his resignation, 
has been, at the usual nomination of officers. 
unanimously re-elected to the presidential 
chair_of the Royal Academy; a grant of 
3001. a year, by the council, being added 
to the royal pension of 2001. already settled 
on Lady Shee. 
A illing Sketch—The following scene 
is said to have been lately exhibited in 
Virginia:—Mesmeriser: You have seen, 
gentlemen, this here boy was taken »ro- 
miscuously. from the crowd. His avn is 
there against the wall, and he can’t take it 
down, nor set it down except I does it. 
Crowd: Take it down, boy. : I can’t, 
sir. -Crowd: Down with.it, and I will give 
you a ninepence. Mes.: He can’t take it 
own, gir, no. more than he can lift a mill- 
stone. You may.throw as much money as 
you please on the floor, and all that he 
picks up I will pay for. Here several of 
the crowd laid down quarters and halves 
to the amount of two or three dollars. 
Crowd: Now, my oy, sit that is yours; 
take’ it and be off. e arm dro in- 
stanter. His hand fell directly on the pile, 
which his nimble fingers secured, and with 
his unmesmerised heels he made his joyfub 
and final exit for the evening—the learned 
and profound .professor standing himself 
amazed at the un-profoundness of his own 
art—the villainy of mankind—the want of 
faith and truth amo Rertne sd, amidst 
the dreadful roar of the house, came de- 
mands for the restitution. of the mone 
mesmerised by the boy.—American Paper. 

Wisdom.—Wisdom is the composure of 
the soul; and as in war steel is better than 

for. use, so. wisdom is better than 
wealth. The chief business of a wise man 
is to distinguish what is good, and show 
what is otherwise.—. 
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